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ABSTRACT 

An instrument for future planning and policy 
formation for adult basic education (ABE) staff development at 
national/regional levels, the assessment determined which current 
objectives, processes, and products proved most effective and offered 
the greatest potential. The basic evaluation design wa^s established 
by the Center for Resource Development in Adult Education; assessment 
was conducted by a third party evaluator. Using a basic Discrepancy 
Evaluation Model, the study examined the success of regionalization 
as it is tied directly to organization fidelity, sensi-tivity, and 
role fulfillment. Each of the 10 regional projects submitted copies 
of proposals and evaluation reports and engaged in field visitation 
interviews. Questionnaire data are presented, and a copy of the 
interview is included in the appendixes. It was concluded that 
regionalization is a viable concept for problem solving, but the 
arbitrary use of the 10 Federal regions is not the most efficient way 
to create the number of regions. Generally, there was a basic 
uncomf ortableness and degrees of dissatisfaction with 
regionalization. Moreover, there was a basic lack of understanding of 
the concept of regionalization. Positive conflict was not perceived 
and rationally approached, as the basic approach was to minimize 
conflict rather than to incorporate it into regional planning. 
(EA) 
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BACKGROUND OF THE EVALUATION 



Need 

The Center for Resource Development in Adult Education (CRD), funded under FY 1974 
priority to support the ABE staff development, was requested by USOE to manage an 
assessment of the national staff development effort. Imperatives for such an assessment 
were brought on by the impending decision to grant to states funds previously designated 
309 (b) and (c), thus ending five years of support and direction of national staff development 
priorities and programs by the Division of Adult Education, USOE. 

The purpose of the assessment was to determine those objectives, processes and products, 
developed during the current period, that proved most effective and which hold greatest 
promise for adoption and use by the states as they assume full responsibility for teacher 
training and staff development. It is considered as valuable that the assessment data was 
collected while the regional projects were still operative and their staffs intact. The data and 
recommendations contained in this study are submitted to USOE and state departments of 
education in an effort to help them make better decisions. 

Process 

The Center subcontracted on a competitive basis to a third party evaluator to assure 
objectivity and impartiality in collecting and analyzing the data. The Center developed the 
scope of work and determined the basic evaluation design. In addition the Center set the time 
frame for the evaluation and exercised administrative and monitoring responsibility. 

The text of the evaluation which follows has not been edited by the Center and is published 
in its original submitted form with the intent of maintaining the integrity of the evaluator. 

Comment 

The Directors of the Center view this assessment as a useful instrument for future policy 
and planning for staff devslopment at both the national and regional levels and as a 
significant contribution to the literature in the field of adult education. Further, they view the 
accompanying data as supportive of the conclusions and recommendations made by the 
evaluator. 
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Director 
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PREFACE 



The turning point in the attitude toward Adult Basic Education from one of general 
concern to national concern came about because of the impetus of the Economic Opportunity 
Act of 1964, Title IIB. This act provides the local states with federal funding to establish 
classes which would address the problems of the undereducated adult. On one hand this act 
was a blessing; on the other it presented the adult educator with a serious set of problems. 
One of these problems was the needs of the teachers who were to staff these classes. The 
problem was two pronged: There was a scarcity of these teachers, and those that were 
available were undertrained to deal with the adult undereducated learner. 

The problem dealing with staff needs was mainly addressed using the vehicle of summer 
institutes. These institutes were funded from 1966-71. While individually one or another 
institute was effective, collectively, they seemed to fall short in meeting the staff problems. 
The institutes seemed to draw much criticism from the state directors because the institutes 
were seemingly not meeting the training needs with the speed and impact necessary to 
alleviate the problem. 

However, in 1969, the United States Office of Education approved and funded an innovative 
project. This project was a special three-year demonstration project for regional staff 
development. The assesrment of this project in the Spring and Summer of 1971 gave rise to a 
meaningful shift in poUcy from summer institutes to the concept of regionalization. The sum 
and substance of this intent was articulated in Policy Paper AVT (A) 72-3, dated October 13, 
1971, and came to be known as the Worthington Memo. (This memo is reproduced in its 
entirety as Appendix A). 

The Worthington Memo placed high priority on the regional effort concept with the 
concomitant support of earmarking 309C monies to regions and offering assistance to help 
the federal regions plan for this new effort in staff development. There is little question that 
the intent was to duplicate, with suitable regional modifications, the model developed by the 
first funded demonstration project in Region IV. In short, regionalization was to be the new 
concept in staff development in A.B.E. It was to be through regionalization that state 
directors were to develop resources to address the needs, short and long term, found in Adult 
Basic Education. 
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STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 

State directors within their re<J'ions entered the planning process in an attempt to meet the 
intent of the Worthington Memo. There is little question as to the fact that two components 
immediately came to the attention of the planners: one was the development of a sound 
regional organization so that problems in staff development could be addressed in a 
concerted effort; two was the question of roles to be fulfilled by institutions and agencies 
already attempting to address the problems in staff development. In short, regionalization 
forced a basic analysis of priorities and reordered these priorities into two general 
classifications: inter and intra state objectives. Concomitant with this effort was the re- 
examination of roles within the region and /or state. 

The success of regionalization is tied directly to organization fidelity and sensitivity as 
wt41 as role fulfillment witnin that organization. The evaluation of these three factors using 
a basic Discrepancy Evaluation Model is the nucleus of the problem of this study. 
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REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 



The literature substantiates the need for cooperation between aud among educational 
systems if they are to marshal educational resources of a region. The essence of this 
cooperation is the need to not duplicate services at the state level. In effec* what must take 
place is a synergy. Gideonse (1966) states that synergy is "the combined or correlated action 
of different elements of a system to make possible gains of coordinated action which exceed 
the sum of the individual efforts." The key element in a synergetic effort is to attain a basic 
critical mass which provides for the conceptualization of a system in which elements 
support one another in attempting to achieve a common set of objectives. 

Cooperation among elements or partners in the regionalization often impede their own 
progress because of some lack within the system. Yet, the system may still seem to be 
responsive to the needs of the field. Cali and Isenberg support this point when they state: 

A fundamental proposition underlying this ... is that cooperation between 
organizations with similar or related goals can be accomplished^ta the advantage of all 
concerned (Cali 1968). 

What confronts those . . . systems then, is findini^* an economical and effective way to 
provide various types of specialized services (Isenberg 1971). 

In conjunction with this economizt^d and effective thrust in the development of 
ret»;ionalization is the element of quality. Isenberg (1971) states, "Regional agencies can be 
successful only when they provide programs of the hi^^'hest quality. Poor and mediocre 
pro^a^rams have no place in the regional concept." 

Cooper (1954) states that the key role of a regional unit should be the supplemental role. 
That is, to provide essential services beyond that which is local, and at the same time 
provide leadership with skillful administration control. 

The functionin^i^s of an . . . or^^^anization are of a dual nature. In the first place, it should 
provide stimulatint^' educational leadership which will brin^^' about the best possible 
utilization of all educational resources under the control of the local districts. 

In the second placo, . . . should be ready to supplement the prog'ranis of local districts 
with essential services . . . skillful administrative control is needed to prevent these 
services from becoming mere mechanical aids which have no basic . . . relationship to 
the needs and interests in the local districts (Cooper 1959). 

nefinitions of Conflict and Role Conflict 

While cooperation of the syner(»istic kind is essential if re^^'ionalization as a concept is to 
succeed, it is equally sif^nificant that within an organizational system, conflict will arise. 
This is not necessarily bad; conflict, while havin^^* a nei»'ative connotation in today's usa<4'c. 
within the literature of or^^anization theory is considered without v^alue jud<4'nient. In fact, 
conflict may very well be necessary in order to stimulate the organization beyond its present 
level of achievement. 

Freeman (1971) explained conflict as , . , a state of discord, dilemma or disag*reemont 
between seemingly incompatible objectives or methods of pursuing a common objective, by 
either individuals or groups. 

Gorsuck (1971) in his study found conflict to be a key element in "discovery consensus 'c\m\ 
of creating agreed terms of collaboration." In essence, role conflict was the ovidcMit lack of 
congruency or the presence within the system of incompatible expectations. 

There seems to be a reluctance among educators to admit that conflict exists witliin the 
educuitional systems. Its inevitability was clearly expressed by Kelly, 1969: 

. . . The logic* of organ izationa 1 (conflicts schmus to be that (*on{li(*t is incnMtahh*. cndcniic 
to the organizational niiJieu. a nccx^ssary (U)nse({uence of change: therefore. Ic^t us plan 
for this (catholicity on (*onfiict so that its regulation and control will optimize* the* 
outcome for the organization. 
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Barnard (1966) approaciied the central core of conflict within organizations when he 
stated. "Complex organization involves competition for the contribution of individuals, and 
makes conflicts of loyalties unavoidable." As he further stated: 

This competition is not merely between subordinate organizations of the same rank ~ 
foi example, for employees by several corporations — but also between superior and 
subordinate organizations. Thus the state and a subordinate corporation both compete 
for the support of the same individual. 

In snort. Conflict Theory infers conflict to be intrinsic and organic in social structure; 
therefore, conflict is not a threat to the social system. Wynn (1972) set forth these statements 
concerning the **good" in conflict. 

1. Conflict should be reviewed in neutral rather than hostile terms , . . 

2. Impetus for improvement of institution is accelerated during periods of social 
turbulence. 

3. . . . conflict . . . permits the leader to exercise high statesmanship, 

4. Conflict may leave an organization stronger than before, depending on the degree 
of modern wisdom emd justice applied to the resolution of the conflict. 

It IS Wynn's last comment that provides a key variable to this study. If regionalization was 
to succeed in a region, it was highly dependent on how the variant constituent parts 
perceived conflict and the "degree of wisdom and justice applied to the resolution of the 
conflict." If cooperation is the key, then conflict is the lock it must open if regionalization 
was to have long range effectiveness. 

Using as a base the support and direction found in the literature concerning cooperation 
and conflict, the researcher approached the problem of developing a Discrepancy Model to 
evaluate the Regional Adult Basic Education Staff Development Project, 
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DESIGN AND NARRATIVE 
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The basic position in a discrepancy evaluation is the interface between performance and 
standard. The Worthin^^'ton Memo, while clear in its intent, was not specific as to the 
standards against which projects wcve to be examined; consequent^^ it was incumbent upon 
the researcher to establish an external standard that would yield reasonable results frr)m a 
national rather than re^^ion by ret^ion point of view. 

Phase I. Content Analysis 

In this phase, each of the ten ret»*ional projects was asked to submit the followin«»' 
documents for content analysis. 

1. A copy of the original proposal submitted for funding. 

2. A copy of the second and third year proposals submitted for refunding. 

3. A copy of first and second year evaluation reports conducted with each project. 

Each of the regional project directors was most cooperative, and this request was met to 
some degree by each director. Upon receipt of the documents, each one was submitted to 
content analysis using a modified Stake Model. Rationale, Implementation, and Objectives 
were synthesized from the documents in order to develop a clear description of each regional 
project s intents, directions, implementation strategies, and specific objectives. These data 
were then compiled to form a national description. 

At the same time, members of the staff visited with each project director and his staff. The 
purpose of this initial visit was to clarify any misinterpretation or point of confusion yielded 
by content analysis. 

It was largely on the data base generated by the content analysis, clarified by visitations, 
that the key instrument of this study was developed. 

Phase II. Instrument Development 

In this phase of the project, the emphasis was placed on the development of a structured- 
interview instrument, (This instrument is reproduced in its entirety as Appendix B), The 
critical factor in this developmental task was the developing of the actual standard to which 
data could be juxtaposed. The staff placed heavy emphasis on two factors in the development 
task: One was the key variables involved in regionalization as dictated by the literature; and 
two, the base line data derived from the content analysis. 

Phase III. Field Visitation 

In this phase, the emphasis was on field visitations to complete the structured interview. 
The field visit sub-design was as follows, 

1. Every Region will be visited (total sample), 

2. Every Regional Project Director will be interviewed (total sample). 

3. Every Regional H.E.W. I^'ogram Officer will be interviewed (total sample). 

4. Random sample of States w^ithin Region will be selected according to the 
following: 

4.1. The State in eacl-. region housing the Regional Project Director will be 
selected. 

4.2, At least one-three other States w^ithin each Region will be selected using the 
mixing drum technique. The number per Region selected being dependent on 
the number of States m the Region, 

5. In the States selected in accordance with item 4 above, each State Director will be 
interviewed. (25 States and Territories were selected for a sample percentage of 
.4B) 

6. Every Region was to select at least two local project directors to be interviewed, 

7. All other State Directors who were not selected for interview in accordance with' 
the sampling procedure stated were to be given the option of completing the 
questionnaire form and submitting via the mail or, if they preferred, a telephone 
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interview was arranged. It was decided that the data collected using the 
procedure in item 7 will be reported separately, before being combined. (Cover- 
letter accompanying Questionnaire appears as Appendix C) 

The field visitation staff was composed of the following people: 

1. Anne Hayes Drennan, Consultant in Adult Education, Washington, D.C. 

2. Joseph A. Mangano. Bureau Chief, Division of Adult-Continuing Education. New 
. York State Department of Education. 

3. John A. Ether, Professor of Education, State University of New York at Albany. 

4. Winifred Malone deLoayza, Research Assistant, State University of New York at 
Albany. 

5. Joseph A. Bosco. Associate Pi'ofessor, State University of New York at Albany, 
Pioject Director. 
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STANDARD AND RATIONALE FOR 
HEW REGIONAL STAFF DEVELOPMENT SYSTEM FOR 
ADULT BASIC EDUCATION 



The intrastate network within each state and territory is a set of organizations which 
could serve complemental functions with respect to a staff development network. These 
institutions are: 

1. Resource units such as universities or colleges doing fundamental or applied 
research 

2. Mediating units such as institutions of higher education serving as teacher 
training institutions, or state education departments doing inservice training 
independently or through local educational agencies 

3. User units such as local educational agencies whose teachers, administrators, 
teacher trainers are the recipients of the training or knowledge held to be 
important to the field of ABE. 

Each unit needs the other in a systematic way. The user unit needs trained teachers and 
administrators; the mediating unit provides that training; and the resource unit inputs 
knowledge and trained personnel to the other units. 

The goal of each unit is different. The user unit maintains tho goal of providing quality 
ABE for the undereducated adult; the goal of the mediating unit is to train or maintain 
competent teachers; and the resource unit's goal is the production of new knowledge and the 
application of that knowledge to events in the world. No one unit standing by itself can be 
considered a staff development network, but the three units together form a functional staff 
development system. 

The Interstate Network 

In contrast to the intrastate networks, on the interstate or regional level there is a cluster 
of potential state ABE staff development networks (i.e., resource, mediating, and user units), 
each serving a different population. Every intrastate network has the same implicit goal: 
quality staff development for the ABE staff within its own geographic borders. 

State "A" and state ''B" are, in a sense, identical. State "A" may be larger, richer, more 
mature, rural as opposed to urban, or geographically more complex than state "B" but, with 
respect to the goal of quality Adult Basic Education through the process of staff 
development, they are functionally identical. 

However, they may exhibit a different ordering of goal based priority objectives. These 
objectives may be in a sense mutually exclusive. For instance, both state "A" and state ''B" 
have potential staff development networks including resource, mediating, and user units. 
Both states share the goals of providing quality ABE programs to their undereducated 
adults, yet state "A" might prioritize the development of learning labs for urban population 
wiiile state "B" is interested in developing a set of instructional films for educational 
television to reach its housebound and/or rural populations. These priorities are generated 
from the same goal but do not necessarily reflect a similar value system. State ''A" may 
judge the investment in ETV as educationally unsound and dysfunctional, given the realities 
of his/her state and its philosophy of adult education. State "B" may also hold a similar 
negative attitude toward the goals of state ''A". 

This value discrepancy need never create dissonance between the states if the "status quo" 
of the individual self-contained state system and its environment is maintained. However, if 
a source of resources (i.e.. federal funds) is introduced into the environment, the state 
organizations will compete for those resources (Blau, Scott. 1967). This competition gives 
rise to a kind of interdependence that satisfies the weaker of Litwak and Rothman's (1970) 
definition of interorganizational interdependence; namely, interorganization 
interdependence is a condition that arises when two or more organizations must take each 
other into account in order to best achieve their goals. An example of this is the possibility of 
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doing a staff development project that needs funding from a central source. State "A" would 
have to consider if ''B" had a competing project requesting funding from a limited source and 
whether *'B" could provide superior talent from their labor pool unavailable to state "A". 
They are not interdependent in the stronger sense of Litwak and Rothman's definition. The 
stronger definition states that two or more organizations are interdepisiident if the acts of one 
organization affect those of another in an immediate way. For instance, state "A" and state 
"B" are responsible to and for the citizens of their own respective states. State "A" is not held 
accountable for what occurs in state ''B". Each state's domain consensus is formally defined. 
State ''A ' is not necessarily affected by the events in state **B" or even aware of events in 
state **B". Furthermore, an addition to state "A's" staff development system only affects state 
•*A" and has no real effect on state 'T" 

In summary, because of the differentiation of priority objectives among the states 
competing for limited funds from an environmental source, namely federal funds, there will 
exist a ''natural" weak competitive interdependence which could possibly give rise to 
minimal interorganizational interaction. 

The Coordinating Mechanism 

The coordinating mechanism becomes the independent variable in this study. The 
Regional Staff Development Project staff was assigned the role of building cooperative 
interorganizational relations among the states. Every region had a coordinating council and 
a project director. The typical coordinating council was composed of state directors and 
project directors. In two regions, university represontatives were included as voting 
members on these councils. These councils formed the policy making body for the region. 
Critical to this study is the problem of boundary maintenance. Some regions maintained the 
boundaries of the individual states as virtually impermeable. They simply divided the funds 
and acted independently toward their own priority objectives. The interorganizational 
relations then reduced to coordination to avoid duplication and information exchange. Other 
regions took a mid-range position, dividing a portion of the money among the states and 
holding some money at the regional level for regional joint efforts. The intensity of 
interaction, if considered as an ordinal concept, might be higher. Still others did not divide 
the monies but acted as r3gional operating compacts. It is rational to assume that in this 
model, the interorganizational relations would be more intense. 

In Figure 1 is a representation of an HEW region for staff development in ABE in which 

high boundary maintenance was maintained. The circles represent the potential individu/il 

state staff development networks for ABE. These networks are functionally complementr.ry. 

The square conscribing the four circles represents the coordinating mechanism of the 

Regional Staff Development Project for ABE. The cluster of four circles represents a 

homogeneous set as differentiated from the functionally complementary networks within 

their borders. „. 

Figure 1. 











1 Mi 1 


Ms 


1 M. 1 


M2 1 




^ J 




^ J 



























R = Resource Unit (Univ) 

Mi = Mediating unit (SED) 

M2 = Mediating unit 
(Inst of High Ed) 

U ~ User unit 

(LEA), teachers) 



Notice that the circles conscribing the netvvorks remain unbroken. This is meant to indicate 
the lack of permeability of its borders. 
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Figure 2. 




Figure 2 represents an HEW Region in which moderate boundary maintenance was 
maintained. Note the broken line of circles conscribing its network. This is meant to indicate 
a moderate openness of the borders of the state. 



Figure 3. 




Figure 3 represents an HEW Region in which low boundary maintenance was maintained. 
Note that no circles conscribe the individual state systems. This is meant to indicate a high 
openness of the borders of the state. 
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Figure 4. 




It should be noted that no existing regional project fit exactly any one of the four figures 
represented. However, e very region fell into one of the four figures more than they fell into 
any of the other three figures. 

The data derived from content analysis and field visitations yielded the following 
breakdown of the ten federal regions in regard to the four preceding figures. 

Figure 1: 3 regions 
Figure 2: 5 regions 
Figure 3: 1 region 
Figure 4: 1 region 

The structured interview keyed its items, therefore, on perception differences of the 
critical inter-organizational elements, particularly as these elements were perceived by the 
designated leaders in the region. These leaders were State Directors or their designated 
representatives and Project Directors. The data reported in the next section represents the 
following role types interviewed. 

Structured Phone Popu- ^Yc of Popu- 
Role Type Interview Interview lation lation 

Project Directors 10 0 10 100 Or 

State Directors 19 14 54 79.6*^f 

Designated Representative 6 0 

All other people interviewed were not charted in Tables 1-24, but their opinions and 
insights were included in the generalized questions. 
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DATA PRESENTATION AND COMMENTS 

Questionnaire Activity I - Present Perceptions 

Tables 1-10: Perceptions of State Directors and/or their representatives and Project 
Directors as they perceive these items TODAY. 



Table 1. 

Question: Which organization chart is most like your region's? 





1 Uni- 
tary 


2 Feder- 
ated 


3 Coali- 
tion 


4 Social 
Choice 


N=22 

State Directors and /or 
Representatives 


1 (4%) 


5 (23%) 


13 (59%) 


4 (14%) 


N^IO 
Project Directors 


2 (20%) 


0 


4 (40%) 


4 (40%) 


State Directors and /or their representatives perceived the organizational framework of 
the regionalization as being primarily a Coalition at the present time. This is slightly 
discrepant from the perception of the Project Directors who perceived the organizational 
framework as being either Coalition or Social Class. 


Table 2. 

Question: What is your division of labor? 










1 Uni- 
tary 


2 Feder- 
ated 


3 Coali- 
tion 


4 Social 
Choice 


N= 30 

State Directors and/or 
Representatives 


11 (36%) 


5 (16%) 


7 (24%) 


7 (24%) 


N=10 
Project Directors 


0 


2 (20%) 


6 (60%) 


2 (20%) 



State Directors and/or their representatives perceived the division of labor in the region 
as being either totally autonomous (4) or somewhat autonomous with no structural change 
(3); however, Project Directors perceived the division of labor as primarily autonomous with 
no structural change. 

The data in Tables 1 and 2 show a trend toward a confusion of perception between State 
Directors and /or their representatives and Project Directors concerning how the region is 
basically organized and how the division of labor is structured. 
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Table 3. 

Question: Wliat is the level of commitment of the region to the Project Director as "leader"? 





1 High 


2 Mod. High 3 Mod. Low 


4 Low 


X 


N - 23 
State Directors 
and /or 

Representatives 


9 


4 6 


4 


2,2 


N-10 
Project Directors 


3 


3 3 


1 


2,2 



The data in Table 3 show that both Project Directors and State Directors and/or their 
Representatives are in basic agreement concerning the commitment of the region to the 
Pi'oject Director as leader. The Project Directors rated themselves so as to generate a mean of 
2.2 which is between "moderately high" and "moderately low", and the State Directors 
and/or their Representatives agreed by generating a mean score of 2,2. 



Table 4, 

Question; What is the level of commitment to collectivity? 





1 High 


2 Mod. High 


3 Mod. Low 


4 Low 


X 


22 

State Directors 
and/or 

Representatives 


6 


8 


3 


5 


2,3 


N-10 
Project Directors 


1 


3 


4 


2 


2.7 



The data in Table 4 show State Directors and /or their Representatives perceived the level 
of commitment to collectivity in the region as 2,3 or closer to "moderately high;" in contrast 
the Project Directors perceived this point as 2,7 or closer to moderately low," 



Table 5, 

Question: What is the level of awareness of interdependence among the State Organization? 





1 High 


2 Mod. High 


3 Mod, Low 


4 Low 


X 


25 

State Directors 
and /or 

Representatives 


3 


6 


9 


7 


2,8 


N-10 
Project Directors 


1 


3 


5 


1 


2,6 



The data in Table 5 show that there is basic agreement between the State Directors and /or 
their Representatives and the Project Directors, Both groups rated the level of awareness of 
interdependence among State Organizations within the region as "moderately low." 
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Table 6. 

Question: Degree of commitment of resources (money, time, staff, materials) to regionality? 





1 High 


2 Mod. High 


3 Mod. Low 


4 Low 


X 


N= 23 
State Directors 
and/or 

Representatives 


3 


11 


5 


4 


2.4 


N-10 
Project Directors 


1 


4 


2 


3 


2.7 



The data in Table 6 show that the State Directors and /or their Representatives judged the 
degree of commitment of resources as close to **moderately high;" in contrast, the Project 
Directors judged the degree of commitment of resources as closer to **moderately low." 

The data in Tables 3, 4, 5, and 6 manifest the trend of leadership not being in the Project 
Director, nor any positive trend toward collectivity and resource commitment. There is little 
question in this researcher's mind that these critical factors, needed for effective 
regionalization in organizational structure and commitment, were not strong in the 
perceptions of the people involved. 

Table 7. 

Question: How much of your communication at the regional level is involved in 
adjudication? 





N 


X 


State Directors 






and/or Representatives 


24 


2.1 


Project Directors 


10 


2.9 



The data in Table 7 show that the State Directors and /or their Representatives and the 
Project Directors are in basic agreement that little of their time was spent in adjudication, 
that is, settling disputes between antagonists who are mistrustful. 



Table 8. 

Question: How much of your communication at the regional level is involved in facilitation? 



N X 



State Directors 






and/or Representatives 


22 


4.8 


Project Directors 


10 


6.2 



The data in Table 8 show that the State Directors and /or their Representatives and the 
project Directors are in basic agreement that almost 50% of their communication was spent 
on facilitation; that is, disputes requiring only a clearing up of understanding. 
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Table 9. 

Question: How much autonomy do you have from the State Organization? 





N 


X 


State Directors 






and/or Representatives 


23 


7.0 


Project Directors 


10 


4.9 



The data in Table 9 show that State Directors and /or their Representatives perceived 
themselves as having a great deal of autonomy from the State Organizations; in contrast, the 
Project Directors perceived themselves as having little autonomy fro.n the State 
Organization. 

Table 10. 



Question: How much autonomy do you have from your host organization? 





N 


X 


State Directors 






and/or Representatives 


23 


7.8 


Project Directors 


10 


8.3 



The data in Table 10 show that both the State Directors and/or their representatives and 
the Project Directors perceived themselves as having a high degree of freedom from the host 
organization in which they were housed. 

The data in Tables 7, 8, 9, and 10 show that the key people in implementing the concept of 
regionalization perceived themselves as having the autonomy in decision making and that 
much of their communication was at the facilitation level. A level that is acceptable if 
regionalization is to progress efficiently. However, when one juxtaposes the commitment of 
resources data to the data in Tables 7-10, one perceives a meaningful discrepancy. The 
commitment of resource? was "moderate," autonomy was "high," leadership in the Project 
Director was perceived as "moderate." The data mix manifests the basic point of 
organizational conflict which may lead to the lack of total goal attainment by the 
organization. 
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Activity II Data Juxtaposed with 
Activity I Data and Activity III Data 

Activity I cUita posed ten qiu^stions to be answered from the PRp]SENT. Activity II posed 
the same ten questions but set the time frame durin^^* the first six months of the project (or 2li> 
years earlier from time frame set up in Activity I). Activity III posed the same ten questions, 
but the direction stipuhited the condition of how "you would like to have it if you could." 



Table 11. 



Question: Which organization chart is most like your region's? 




Activity I 


Activity II 


Activity III 


State Directors Coalition 
and/or Hepresentativ^es (59''f) 


Federated 

(43^ r) 


Coalition 

(38^>) 


Project Directors Coalition (40'' ?) 

Social choice 
(40^r) 


Coalition 


Social choice 
(50^ r) 


The data in Table 11 show that at the start of the project the perceptions of the 
or^^anizational structure (Activity II) differ from the perceptions of the organizational 
structure as seen operating in The Present (Activity I). These data juxtaposed with the 
perceived ideal ( Activ^ity III) show a consistent trend of confusion as to what the 
organizational structure *'was." "is." or "should be." 


Table 12. 






Question: What is your division of labor? 






Activity I 


Activity II 


Activity III 


State Directors 3 (24'' r) 
and /or Representatives 4 (24*"^) 


2 (33^ r) 

3 (33^) 


3 (38^r) 
2 {3V'() 


Project Directors 3 (60^ r) 


3 (80^ r) 


3 (50^ r) 


The data in Table 12 show a movement of perceptions by the State Directors and /or their 
Representatives from post to present while the Project Directors remained relatively 
consistent between start of project and the present in respect to the division of labor in the 
project. The data in Activity I and II juxtaposed against the "ought" show the Project 
Directors with the same perception as the State Directors and their Representatives. 


Table 13. 






Question: What is the level of commitment of the region to the Project Director as "leader?* 


Activity I-X 


Activity II-X 


Activity III~X 


State Directors 

and/or Representatives 2.2 


2.4 


1.6 


FVoject Directors 2.2 


2.4 


1.7 



The data in Table 13 show a past, present, and "ought" agreement of perception concerning 
the commitment to the Project Director as leader between the State Directors and their 
Representatives and the Project Directors. Both constituents agree that the commitment 
ought to be "high" while agreeing that it is in fact "moderate." 
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Table 14. 

Question: What is the level of comniitnient to collectivity? 





Activity I-X 


Activity II-X 


Activity [II-X 


State Directors 








and /or Representatives 


2.3 


2,6 


2,S 


l^'oject Directors 


2.7 


2,6 


1.6 



The data in Table 14 show a basic agreement to collectivity in the present and at the start 
of the project between State Directors and/or their Representatives and the Project Directors. 
Both constituents rated the ctMnmitment as "moderately low." However, in respect to tlie 
"ought" position, there is a meaningful discrepancy between the tw^o constituents, 'i'he State 
Directors and their Representatives increased the dimension of their "moderately low" 
respon.se wliile the Project Directors moved toward "high." There is little question that the 
data in Tables 14. 3, and 2 indicate a clear conflict in (organization of, commitment to. and 
leadership in, the implementation of the concept of vegionalization. 

Table 15. 

Question: What is the level of awareness of interdependence among the SO? 



Activity I-X Activity H-X Activity IH-X 



State Directors 








and /or Representatives 


2.8 


2.5 


2.0 


Project Directors 


2.6 


3.4 


1.3 



The data in Table 15 show that the State Directors and their Representatives moved in the> 
direction of "moderately high" from -'moderately low" in respect to their perccptio]i ot 
awareness of interdependence in the region. This is supported by the Project DircM toi-s 
movement from "moderately low" to "high." These data support a critical element in ihv 
serviccNs of regionalization and that is the increased awareness of the dependency ol tht' 
el( inenl.s within the region on each othei. 

Table 16. 

Question: Degree oi rommitnuMit of resources (money, time, staff, materials) to rcgiona lit,\**.^ 



Activity I-X Activity II-X Activity HPX 



State Dire(*t(u*s 








and / or Representatives 


2.4 


2.7 




Project Directors 


2.7 


3.1 


2.3 



The data in Table 16 show that the State Directors and/or their ReprestMitatives moved 
from a position of "moderately low" toward one of "moderately high" in resp(>ct tn 
cr)ininilment of resources. In respect to the "ought," they reenforccul their perception fn)m 
'past" to "present' by selecting "high." The F^roject Directors' perec^ption in their rf'si)()nses 
manifest the same movement but n(;t with the same degnu^ iA (Miiphasis. 

Th(.* data in Tables 15 and 16 sIk.hv a (U^Hnite. positi\''e trtmd toward perc(»p1ioii rniie.il m 
T'lneept ot regional i/iJ I inn. The tr*^Mi': *■ ...t'^^-ter r' ^'-^i^'ss ol mt^Tf iepei! d» ^ , ■ :']]<{ 
greater (commitment ol resour(*e are meaningful trends it a suc(*essfui n^^iona hz;fiion is to 
take placf\ 
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Table 17. 



Question: In decision niakiniz,'. on a seale from 0 to 10. how nuich ol" your eoniniiiniealion at 
the reL!,*ional level is involved in adjudication? {Settlinti,* disputes between 
antagonists v\ln) are ni istrustl'ul ) 





ActivMt,v I 


Activity 11 


Activity III 


State Directors 








and /or Representatives 


2.1 


4,2 


2,0 


Project Directors 


2.9 


5,1 


2.0 



The data in Table 17 show a basic ai;'reenient betw^een the State Directors or their 
Representatives and the Project Directors in all three time positions. Both constituents atJ,*ree 
that little time ()Uiz,*ht to be spent in adjudication and that, as the project protJ,ressed, less time 
was m tact spent in adjudication. 

Table 18. 

Question: In decision niakinti,*, on a scale from 0 to 10, lu)w much oT your eomnninication at 
the regional level is involved in facilitation? (Disputes requirin^^* only a clearing* 
up ol understanding'.) 



Activity I-X Activity IPX Activity IH^X 



State Directors 








and or Hepresentative\s 


4.H 


5.0 




Projt/ct Directors 


6,2 


4.2 


o.O 



The data m Table IS show that basic at^'reement exist between Uie State Directors and /or 
their Uf^presenlatives and the T'roject Directors in respect to the effort manifested in 
('ominiuuccHion reLi,ardinLj." facilitation. There is a difference between the constituiMits in 
rf-L;«ird to thr ■*ouii.1it." Project Directors iridi(*ate that it should be half and the State Directors 
aiid, <>r their Representatives indicate that it should be ineanini},'fiilly less than half or 
iipproxiinatclv third. 

Table 19. 

CiuestiMn: On a scale Imm 0 to 10, how much autononi;^' do you have Iroin the SC)'^ 



Activity PX Activity IPX Activity IH X 



Slate Direetnrs 








and f >r Rej)resen t at r.es 


7.0 


S.I 


H.S 


Pi*' i ject I )irfv't' >rs 


4.9 


4.3 


4.9 



rile fl tta ;n Tahlr' 1;^ shf»v; that the State Direr tnrs (u* Lheir Representatives indicated thai 
t]i*\\ ha\-^' UiMie aut()iiorn\' tiiari they '\-)ULi,lit" tn liavt^ m regard If) :itat(» ort^'anization. In 
■ •n'r-i.-.f. fiif Pr'>j**et Directors remained eonsr^tent m their j:)tM'cept ion ot autonomy, I fie 
mi )^-.'^'n>."i f ':>ward less" autnnemy m the pei'eeptifJii t^f the Htatt' Directors and/fu' their 
I V I r f'^,f 'fit * M-» ,^ IS :i |)(ssiti\"f stejj t.f)wa]'d tiu^ r(>iL?,ioiia 1 ization eoneept and. (*oupled with the 
ill ! I.) ind P>. shows nu,»v*.nieijt toward the definitive acceplancc? of the concept t)f 
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TabU' 20. 

Qut\sti()n: On a scale Ironi o to 10. how nuicli aLiloiujni.v do \ ou Ironi ^\ our host 

origan 1 /at ion 





Activity- I-X 


Activil\ 11 X 


A('livil\ III X 


Stale Directors 

and / or He[)rcsenla lives 


7.S 


s.t 


S.s 


lYoject Directors 


s.s 


7.U 


7.4 



The data m Table 20 show thai in all three time i'ranies both eoiistitiK^its perceived 
themselves as liavimA' a "very hi^li" de^'ree of autonomy ironi their host or^arn/ation. This 
perception is enitcmatic. since the pr()LZ,-ress toward rei^'ionali/ation was painhilly slow ovim- 
the three years. Most certainly the j)roi;*ress toward rei^ionalization was not inhibited b\' tiie 
au'encics to which the members were a part. 

The display m Tables 21 and 22 are the responses ot the State Directors and/or their 
representatives and the Project I)iret*tors in a single rei^'ion to the question, "Which ol the ten 
dimensions acted as barriers to rei;ionalization?" 



Table 21. 



State Directors 

anci/or 
Representatives 



6 5 4 3 2 1 



Authority Structure 


0 


■ 3 


3 


3 


4 


3 


3 


Division of Labor 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


1 


Leadership Commit 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


Collectivity Commit 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Awareness Inter 


3 


3 


3 


2 


2 


2 


3 


Resource Commit 


1 


3 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Level Adj 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Level of Facit 


1 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Autonomy from SO 


2 


3 


2 


1 


1 


2 


1 


Autonomy from HO 


2 


2 


3 


2 


2 


2 


2 
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Table 22. 
Project Directors 





7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Authority Structure 


2 


1 




0 


2 


3 


3 


Division of Labor 


1 


3 


3 


0 


2 


2 


2 


Leadership Commit 


Q 


o 
o 


o 
o 


1 

1 


c. 


o 
o 


o 
o 


Collectivity Commit 


c. 


o 
o 


Q 

o 




o 
O 


3 


3 


Awareness Inter 


n 
c. 


o 
o 


9 


U 




Q 
O 


o 
o 


Resource Commit 


3 


3 


3 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Level Adj 


1 


2 


2 


1 


2 


3 


3 


Level of Facil 


2 


3 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 


Autonomy from SO 


3 


2 


3 


1 


3 


2 


2 


Autonomy from HO 


2 


2 


2 


1 


2 


2 


2 



The data in Tables 21 and 22 show that there is no one significant barrier to 
rej^ionalization. The data fall rather equally across either matrix. It is interesting to note 
that only 4 cells in either table are empty, and that authority of structure is very slightly 
more weitrhted than the other cells. The data in Tables I and II tend to support this last point 
since they indicate a rather discrepant view concerning organizational structure. 

Table 23. 

Question: How much of your regional staff development program resources were aimed at 
Resource, User, Mediating Systems (Ideal vs Perceived)? 





Resource 
System X 


User 
System X 


Mediating 
System X 


I4eal X 


State Directors and/or 
Representatives 


2.0 


3.9 


3.8 


3.3 


Project Directors 


2.2 


3.0 


4.9 





The data in Table 23 show that both constituents rather closely agree that the resources of 
the regional program were aimed at the User System and the Mediating System and 
disproportionately aimed at the Resource System. The ideal position of equal thirds sharing 
the resources so that a basic permanency can be established in respect to the staff needs 
within a region did not manifest itself. The high turnover rates of the teaching staff in Adult 
Education lends support to the position that an overemphasis on teacher workshops will 
yield a disproportionate return of the resources invested. 
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were interested in only money matters and that everything was all right until resources had 
to be relinquished. University people were too abstract and did not understand the immediate 
needs of the teachers and state departments. In short, they were too theoretical, HEW was 
only trying to institute a new type of Federalism and wrest control away from state 
organizations and universities. One need not recite the litany of general mistrust and lack of 
understanding to make the point that regionalization made and was making progress toward 
the eradication of these misconceptions, but that the responders clearly indicated that 
regionalization had not completely attained this goal. 

All the responders indicated that a critical aspect of goal attainment was not refined until 
too late, and that was the problem of needs assessment. At the beginning of the project, needs 
assessment was done largely by committee and yielded statements of needs that were 
"vague" and "general." There was no systematic plan for widespread participation using 
objective measures developed, until the end of the three years. 

Almost all of the responders indicated some aspect of the regional effort as not being 
particularly useful to them; and consequently, feeling rather reluctant to invest resources in 
tht <«spect of the program. Concomitantly, the responders indicated that their problems 
and/ or clientele were not receiving high enough priority. 

Almost all of the responders indicated the geographical regions (that is, those regions 
made through the use of the federal regions) put states together whose needs were so diverse, 
whose state organizational patterns were so different, that regionalization could not 
effectively work. 

In conjunction with this last point, many states had made significant commitment of 
resources toward staff development within their states and indicated that the regionalization 
project caused them grave problems with their plans and priorities. 

Most responders seem to indicate that the creation of a region with the concomitant 
knowledge of how much each state in the region was allotted, caused money problems 
between states and between states and the regional office. There was a strong sentiment that 
instead of assigning Y Region X dollars and then listing each state in the region's allotment, 
it would have been better if each region were just allotted a sum of money. As one responder 
succinctly put it, "It is very difficult to overcome the adage that charity begins at home." 
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CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



1. Regionalization is a viable concept for marshalling resources toward solving the various 
problems in staff development in Adult Basic Education, but the arbitrary use of the Ten 
Federal Regions was and is not the most efficient way to create the **number" of regions. 
1.1 Geographical proximity is not a critical variable in getting states to participate in a 

multi-state effort. It is recommended that states be reassigned on the following: 

a. Target population needs and differences (ABE Learner) 

b. Present capacities within states to meet these needs 

c. Present organizational structures within state departments of education. 

It should be noted that the number of regions generated by these key variables should be 
allowed to operate freely and not be pre-determined by the variable of "convenience." 

2. Needs assessments in regard to the staff problems was generally done on a non-empirical 
base. This procedure is not the most effective way of assessing the needs of the staff. 

2.1 No committee, no matter how creatively selected, can provide the necessary base as 
can objective data. 

It is recommended that an empirically based system of staff competencies be established. 
These competencies should state the cognitive as well as the behavioral needs of the staff 
person. While it is important to include a set of competencies on the basis of '*I have been in 
ABE for years, and I know what my staff needs," this should not be the end-all either. The 
needs assessment should be objective and systematic. 

It is recommended that needs assessments include the following: 

2.2 Objective based competencies 

2.3 Systematic sampling of field people 

2.4 Committee to make decisions on the base of data derived in 2.3 

2.5 Continual yearly sampling. 

3. Regional organizational structures established to meet the staff problems were not 
universally consistent. They could be placed on a continuum from little control to 
maximum control. However, whether the structure was one of facilitation (little control) or 
direction (maximum control) is not the critical weakness in the organizational structure 
and /or its strength. The organizational structures as found in the regions were able or 
unable to effectively meet staff development needs because of the ability or lack thereof to 
perceive the multiple facets of the staff development problem. These facets are: 

3.1 The establishing of a viable consortia to fill the three critical roles of the Resource, 
Mediating, and User Systems. 

3.2 The willingness to forsake the band-aid approach to staff development and to establish 
a long term functional organization. (That is, workshop or in-service approach to the 
exclusion of a long term rationale and structure for these workshops or in-service 
projects) 

3.3 The establishing of a teacher corps whose major interest and qualifications deal with 
the adult learner. (In this regard, the turnover rate of staff is so high that resources are 
wasted.) In short, one cannot develop a staff that one is consistently replacing. One 
never gets beyond entry-level competencies. 
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Lastly, it should be noted that while progress was slowly being made toward the creation 
of a viable and effective regional effort, external funding was stopped. The literature clearly 
indicates that most innovations take from three to five years to maturate into generalized 
effectiveness. Regionalization was following this time line, and its life blood was cut off 
before the critical mass was achieved. It would have been far better if the funding source had 
maintained its funding support and coupled it with more direct control in the way of 
expectations and standards. 



General Conclusions 

In every region some one or another State Director was basically dissatisfied with the 
regional effort. Equally dissatisfied with the regional efforts in their region was the Pi'oject 
Director. All Project Directors were of the opinion that more could have been accomplished 
than was accomplished. Each was of the opinion that just as things started to move smoothly 
and efficiently, the project was over. In short, throughout the regions there was a basic 
uncomfortableness and degrees of dissatisfaction with regionalization. These feelings are 
quite justified in respect to the data gathered in this report. However, the feelings are 
basically explainable. 

There was throughout the regions a basic lack of understanding of the concept of 
regionalization and all that it implied in respect to interorganizational decision making. The 
concept of "synergy" critical and necessary to regionalization success was not fully 
perceived by the decision makers within the region. That is no region, except one, attained a 
''critical mass" early enough to eradicate dissatisfaction. The concept of positive conflict 
was not perceived and rationally approached. If elements within the region were in conflict, 
the basic approach was to minimize the conflict rather than to incorporate it into the 
regional planning effort. In some cases, conflict elements were ignored or "swept under the 
rug." Consequently, conflict rather than leaving the organization stronger than before was 
left to fester and cause uneasiness and dissatisfaction. 
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APPENDIX A 

^)K^^\H^Mh\i of hkali h, kdi cai ion. and wklkakk 
oKMri-: oi- Ki)L (\\ riox 

Hi iiKAr t)K ADi \ OCA rioN \i>. A\n ri:c'iiNic'AL kihta rioN 

I'f A I'AI'I.}; \\'[ :\:V:; : 1 )ArK : ( )ct( ^b.^r I; v 1 fCl 

SK\ r BY H<.)f>cn M \\(.rthinut^>n. Assm iiUi' (AuninissK uicr AVTK 
Si:\"i" ro. H('- i;.!i,il ( •MiHiiussUHh-rs. I'SOK 

la'i;iuiuu Prt^m'ain (JllictMs. AK 

SrH.n-;Ci: I'tMclitT l i-.iinin^ I'i if>ntifs lor I-'ihi-.i1 W^iii 
I Sfrt mil ;J()?)ic 1 

III Fi-.i\ii 1 i^;!J tilt- Div iSKHi < •! Aduit l>(liu ;ili(»n Ptoi^ianis lundtHl an t'X])iM'iiiH'nliil lieuiiniial Adult Kd\u atKui 

Sf..!i 1 •jHiif'iit Pi omMiii in lu'^ion I ht' model ulUTt'd proniisc ot prov iding a stratt^t^y U'hudi c*c»uhl have 

iiati"iu',l ;t[,»|>l^ i^.i'-n an ritorl rcordnnitud by tilt* ci^lit State Al-ils Uirt'Ctdis tci dcvidoi) resourct'S lor their Stat(' 
Icr tfar)i».-i- and stall d< v td* >pnient within a roi:u>iial iiaiiunvork. 

Some oi !ht' lesuM^ ol this pioL;ram we svv li'om the Washington OMice were: 

1 }.n»*<!ive t ' M -rr i mat u »n bi'tween tlu' eiL'.ht Stati' Directors ol acUilt edueation and their or^'anizations and two or 
m('T»' luuv erst! U's in eatdi state. 

i I'-iiit planning h\ Slate De]:art iiient. univfrsit.v personnel, and loeal ABF personiiei to meet slKirt-terni and 
i> 'ri- -V ? ni arls;:t »'dn< ation stall dev idnpnieiil iiet'ds Maeli State developetl a phm [nv iiieetinii; its needs, and these 
plaiiv ;v ^re ( ' n .rdiiiali'd ri'moiiaily. 

: I-ishtr>ii-,i!ine:ir rti a rajjidwlitv am;»nLi loeal AHK stall to [dan and provide leadership in their own in service 
tr:i iniim acti V Ities. 

■} l^--ta,bi isi' inent "t Jaeult ', i apaluht\ in aduH education m twent.v-t\vo universities in the region with corres- 
porainm UJiCiu.'tr tnd 'indj-ruiafl'iate r urru ula. and in-serv iee traiiiinu services 

> Dt'v^dopment t < >mp U nunt a i ,v areas o| exj^tMlise m adult ('(huat ion a nmim i)artieipatiiit^ institutions These 
.ti-»M.-. ol r\[iei't i->o n ert' desmned to meet reuion.ii needs. 

^1. Di'-et *! S'.;*' iMi-.ii tunds juto .ifUil! edu< Jtn>n stall iliwidtjpmeiit \vhieh otherwise W(udd in^l ha\e been 

l:' ! ; i;a^-' .(J-.:* '.U'at;oi; Mall'lim needs 

1- ■.■■■.I'-M] ^i;,- iLvr.oii ill- brt'ii r* \i 'i\ t b ] \- si i r( a^ss! i d . 1'lierf dort\ ea ell r(.^i; i on wd 1 11)1' i^i vi.Mi all oppt >rt u 11 1 - 
-t d'\o;>.;. y. ' j, 'ii .i I rir-i-rain b>r adult oduoatKin stall devedopnient , Accordiiiy,ly. $2,000,000 ol Section 

!^::;d- f.^-':--. v.Mirua 'a;* d ]>-v d i I'i t ;i:T if i]; ailroriL;- tlu- ten feuions lor tins purpos(v Uenaonal shai-es llavt^ 
f-:' ^t.d.^ ; r.. .i r. t-..' ,< ili ifufiij ot s 1 .'li ) oi lo !i > rach la-^ ion aiul d 1st n but] ni; the laMiia ill in ^" I'unds accord in l: to 

:.:.::,'hf: -I - • > ; ; . ' - , u : ;a ■ fo.: i- a: v. i* b !- ' ■ ^ ' 'i i 1 !; .;iMde IfVel ol odui-;i t a ai A ta IdtM I'-;! tlu* aiiauiut s cair- 

' b- !■:■ b-:- i l*.o ■ i; ,t ! ; ■ ai St U Do*, tdo p na ai ! i 'io;;i-a ins om t ! me procedures a nd t<'ittu!-rs 

.- \' • '. ■ • b ; ■ . :■' i ii ■ -. 'i' - : !ii:a"it ti>i ■ h^^*-; I't-'/a-v, tai in di*pl b ijy a spma 1 task 1< a'<'(' composed < )t tltr f u"- lou 
i \ b ■ .i: iM': ■ . ;• : ; a ' ' : : ; : ' a t bo S' : 1 1 b« ' I' i: I-.du: ^laai Hi hti d I'l'i 'jci'l Direotoi', U ashini;1.ai 1 'r* -u: ,j ;i, i )l- 

:■. o a: , ' i-. .u. ' a- ; ■ .i [■ -a d^ ra - i ; 1 a .*n a ! lot -at a m to that rr 'i^iou. l-'uiuls so desiaua tod ; i I in 

' ' • : w i . . :; ,s :■,!■■■•.• ■ ; : a ■ : ^ ■ a a x - a ■ ; ; ■ ' ' i p a ip- i wb j» 'b tuo< ■! s t bo 'qu i ro ruent s ol Sra't a ai .ii H i; ( i t '.1 ! bo 

\a-..» i.o \ ' laa aap-a^oi* a.Mt - dosiaaberl in 'biis pap'a' and cuidosui'os. In t;L«' c\'erit tbo 

^..l; - diuaV^--, ; . i .-i; : ■ a-'t luda''''. 'patlitx tor lundino oarnuirk»'d lands wiii be utiii/ed eisowiioro. 

! -a • ' : i ■. ' ■■ i a ■ ' a, i • a'd " '''^ ■ « ■ ' b'* ' ^'i* b'-odrrsiup in inert in t br noeds ot adult erhi' a t a ai W it bin 

o ,. ■ -a >: ■.' b ^ a a - • ; •>•.! a-,- a t - b bra -'.ai ■ - a . •■ ' ir ;i 1 1 ^> trials I'cid;. t > > ;» -,s ! >u i n devadopi n a t b ! s f a idi 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR REGIONAL ADULT EDUCATION 
STAFF DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 

b -a'.-'o :, ba"" pi la do:,iaii^Mi in ne -.uabtm-'fi witb- :^o!».ai lands .A \''. <- »aai o! t}i*- 

).<■ 'a: ai; -j --w] < ■■ ^ !a : M;..)!. ! !a'dudiaa. State * ,i aa -biOt' St a to anrl lo( ,b tnnd'-^ Sa^b 

. . -a' - 'b-ti: rutios mda'.iti'fi h.tdow 

;U)9 C'f)ntrihution Other Finuls 

b ti' I 

1 to 1 

' to 2 

: t a. a- ■ b:- - baLa-d .-.iri i;;;* - a .-tfli ''o-imu x a i b io;t t ; - ai tiU' I'biio.b \r,ii l!l7:^ atjd \U7 ] is the 
a - bo' : Ad ,a a ' ^ {' a \- , \*\m 1 ib';^ ,! i al o^ -t i>i t \' b, ■ aid a a t 1 ;vboa l[i70 . taaais 

• * ' ' .■■ ' . -r :;ai' ! ' a:a a . a''"-, ra 't ''J a i-i I ;.u ' lAaoa pb of \a) 1 iri v praid ;•! at> ■■ :a-o 

. a ■ a o s 11,-0, 't ) i ; a .ibt' I a aa .ina land > b ; pa rt aap.t 1 1 m- aist itutions, 
. ' a ' *: <■ ■■'i/-\r I. a;a ;ai 'a!,ai,- cb;) r;a'teris' a ■! tbc pMpnIataai m thf' ai'oa ^a'I■^o^l 
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I, A single grantee should be uleritified from arnoii^- t^xistiiitr or^'anizatioiis having- the required ea[)abiUt,v. In 
Region IV the Southern Kc^t^ional Kdueation Board was so identified. DepeiuhnL^ upon State laws, a non- 
partieipating University or other non-profit educational agency mi^ht serve this purpose. A Hei»ional Kducatio i 
Service A«!;en(\v* or Area Manpower Institute for I)eveh)pnient of Staff niiy;ht be eonsider(Hi. 

s. Mateliin*^ (.'(nitributions Ironi pai ticMptitmLi, institutions should Ije inchid(Hl in the tirst or seeond y(>aT-. it possi- 
ble, but in no event will a plan be accH^ptable if the institution does not c*ontril)ute durmt;- the tliird year. State 
funds will be requn-ed from the first year tliroui>-hout the life of the project. 

9. Each State must produce a lon^'-rans^e Staff Development Plan during the pcM'iod of the projtu't coordinated 
with other plans in the ret^ion. A Stat(^ Department staff member must be assigned the i'esponsil)ilit>' of im- 
plementing the plan and for linking- the State Depyrtmeiit. university, and local school district ptM'sonnel. This 
may be a full-time position, 

U). The development of exp(U'tist^ within the re^'ioii must be complementary ratlier than duphcat()r> . The National 
Office will be responsible tor eoniplemeiitarity aiiioni*' the various re^^'ions. 

II. Career patterns and trainmt^ stiate^'ies must provide for the selection, training, piaC(MiuMit. and e()ntiniun^» 
education and promotion of disadvanta^'ed individuals, especially racial and ethnic minorities and women. 
Career trainint^ sliould include preparation for positions such as teacher aides, teachers, program au{es. assis- 
tant directors, directors, counselor aides, counselors, curriculum aides, curricuiuni spin-ialist, and other. 
(Associate professionals) 

12. Uegional and State traininic resources must be surveyed and d(*fined. Private institutional resources may be 
included as well as public. All existing; educational capabilities in the Ke<rion, i\s|3(>ciall,\' ,AMIl).Sand vocational 
education train int^ resources sliould be incorporated into the final State plan. 

1:3. Procedures for involvin*^ institutional participation and criteria for selection iiistitutn)ns which will i)ar- 
ticipate in the protrram must be clearly articulated. The involvement and development of niinority institutions is 
essential. 

14. Kacli plan niust include procedures by which institutions (including' tlie State Kdueation Di^partmenl ) will 
eventually assume full responsibility lor the pro^'raiii. 

15. tiy November .'Mi one of the following f,vp^' proposals must b(» submitted; 
L A'»completed proposal for the three year plan. 

2. A planning proposal to bei^in in Jamtary for the development and preparation ol d tliree year plan winch 
will be due May 1. 

3. A proposal for a planning* u:rant for the development of a three year plan wluch will bet; in in Kiscai ^'car 



l(i. The planniii<^ phase should include a systematic survey of the adult education manj)ower needs in the Kc^ion. 
T'his may include an empirical analysis of career patterns and opportunities for sel(^ct(Mi cat(^u;oi'i(*s ol acUilt 
educators within the Flet^ion tof^ether with identification of criteria for succi^ss as t(Mclicrs nr achnmistrators 

17. The three year plan for staff deV(Uopment must b(* submitted to and approV(Kl by the Regional ComniissioiuMV 
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APPENDIX B 

STATE ORGANIZATION 
STRUCTURED INTERVIEW 



Name of respondent 
I^osition 

Diiiv of interview 
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PROJECT DIRECTOR-STAFF 
STRUCTURED INTERVIEW 



Name of respondent 

Position 

Date of interview 
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ACTIVITY I 



I. Which organization chart is most like your regions? 
E'roject Staff oc Project Director 
State Ori^anization 
(1) Unitary (2) Federated 



Key. Pn 
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(3) Coalition 



(4) Social Choice 





PD 




sd 




so 




so 





so 




so 









so — so 



SO-SO-PD 



SO are arranged as 
departments with PU 
at top of ciiain of 
com mand 



SO ratifies deci- 
sions of PD 
concerning common 
goals 



SO consensus 
PD carries 
out commands 



SO & PD act as 
equal units con- 
sensus decisions 
are executed in- 
dependently 



II. What is your division of labor* 



(I) SO have a 
division of 
labor similar 
to dept. in a 
bureaucracy 



(2) SO autonomous but 
some division of 
labor may occur, 
including structural 
modification 



(3) SO autonomous 
some division 
of labor but 
no structural 
change 



(4) SO totally 
autonomous 
no division 
of labor 



TIL What is the level of commitment of the region to the Project Director as "leader"? 

(1) high (2) moderately high (3) moderately low (4) low 
IV. What is the level of commitment to collectivity? 

(1) high (2) moderately high (3) moderately low (4) low 
V. What is the level of awareness of interdependence among the SO? 

(Uhigh (2) moderately high (3) moderately low (4) low 
VI. Degree of commitment of resources (money, time, staff, materials) to regionality? 

(1) high (2) moderately high (3) moderately low (4) low 

VII. In decision making, on a scale from 0 to 10, how much of your communication at the regional level is in- 
volved in adjudication? (Settling disputes between antagonists who are mistrustful) 

0123456789 10 

VIIL In decision making, on a scale from 0 to 10, how much of your communicatic i at the regional level is in- 
volved in facilitation? (Disputes requiring only a clearing up of understanding) 

0123456789 10 

IX. On a scale from 0 to 10, how much autonomy do you have from the SO? 

0123456789 10 

X, On a scale from 0 to 10, how much autonomy do you have from your liost organization? 

012 3 456789 10 

ACTIVITY II 

PLP:ASK do the same activity again, however, this time DESCEilBE YOUR EiEGlON AS IT WAS IN 
THE FIRST SIX MONTHS OF THE THREE-YEAR REGIONAL EFFORT, 

I, Which organization chart w'as most like your regions? 



Key; I'D Project Staff or Project Director 
SO State Organization 



{ I ) Unitary 





PD 




SO 




SO 




SO 



(2) Federated 



(3) Coalition 



(4) Social Choice 



SO 




SO 




PD 





so 



SO 



so-so-so 



so were arranged 
as departments 
with PI.) at top of 
chain of command 



SO ratified 
decisions of PD 
concerning common 
goals 



SO consensus 
PD carried out 
commands 



SO D acted as 
equh. tinits consensus 
decisions were execu- 
t(ul independently 



II. What was your division of labor? 



{ n SO had a 
division of 
labor similar 
to dept. in a 
bureaucracy 



(2) SO autonomous but 
some division of 
labor did ,occur, 
including struc- 
tural modification 



(3) SO autonomous 
some division 
of labor but 
no structural 
change 



(4) SO totally 
autono- 
mous no 
division 
of labor 
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III. What was ihv level ot cDminitm of the rt-^^ion to tho Project Director as *ieacier"? 
(l)hiKli (2) moderately hit>h (3) niod(?rately lovv (4) low 

IV. What was the hn-el ot eonimitment to collectivity? 

(t) hi^h {2) iiii)fleratt»lv hi^'h (3) nioderatelv low (4) low 

V, What Cvas the leve' ot awareness ot mterdepeiKtence anionj** the SO? 

(1) hi^'h (2) moderately high (3) moderately low (4) low 

VL Ue<;'ree ^ii" commitment of resources (money, time, staff, materials) to re^iionality? 

(1) hi^h (2) m(3derately tiigti (3) moderately low (4) low 

Vn. In decision makmjjj. on a scale of 0 to 10. how much of your communication at the ref^'ional level was 
involved in adjudication? (Settling' disputes between antagonists who were mistrustful) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

VIII. In decision making, on a scale from 0 t(3 10. how much oi your communication at the regional level was 
involved in facilitation? (Disputes requiring (jnly a clearing up of understanding) 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

IX. On a scale from 0 to 10. how much autonomy did you have from the SO? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

X. On a scale from 0 to 10. tiow much autonomy did you have from ycuir host organization? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 

ACTIVITY III 

FLKASK DO THK SAMK ACTIVITY AGAIN. HOWKVER. THIS .IME DESCRIBE YOUR REGION AS YOU 
WOULD LIKE TO HAVE IT IF YOU COULD. 

I. Which organization chart would be most like y(3ur region? 

Keyifuj - Project Staff or Project Director 

State Organization 

(2) Federated 



SO 



(1) Unitary 



(3) Coaltion 





PD 




SO 




SO 




SO 



SO 




SO 




PD 





(4) Social Choice 

5o| — be 



— Is^ 



SO-SO-SO 



so would be arranged 
as departments with 
PD at top of chain 
of command 



SO would ratify 
decisions of PD 
concerning 
common g(3als 



SO consensus PD 
w(3uld carry out 
c(3mmands 



SO & PD would act a 
equal units consen- 
sus decisions would 
be executed indepen- 
dently 



II. What would be vour divisi(3n of labor? 



{ 1) SO w(3uld have a 
divisi(3n of labor 
similar to dept. 
in a bureaucracy 



(2) SO autononiC3US but 
some division of 
lab(3r wouM occur, 
including struc- 
tural modificat OP 



(3) SO aut()n(3m(3iis 
some division 
(3f labor but 
no structural 
ch ange 



(4) SO totally 

autonomous no 

division 

of labor 



III. What w(3uld be the level (3f commitment of the region to the Project Director as "leader"? 
(1) high (2) m(3derately high (3) moderately 1(3W (4) low 

IV. What would be the level of commitment to collectivity? 
(1) high (2) moderately high (3) moderately low (4) low 

V. What would be the level of awareness of interdependence among the SO? 

(Ij high (2) moderately high (3) moderately low (4) 1(3W 

VT. Degree of commitment (3f resources (money, time, staff, materials) to regif3nality? 

tl) high (2) m(3derately high (3) moderately 1(3W (4) low 

VII. In decisi(3n making, on a scale from 0 to 10, how much C3f y(3ur communication at the regional level would be 
involved in adjudication? (Settling disputes between antagonists who might be mistrustful) 

01234 5 6789 10 

VIII. In decision making, on a scale from 0 to 10. hf3W much (3f your communication at the regional level would bf? 
involved in facilitation? (Disputes requiring only a clearing up of understanding) 



0 12 3 4 



6 



8 9 10 



IX. On a scale from 0 to 10, how much autonomy would you have from the? S0\^ 

0 1 2 3 4 r) H 7 8 .0 10 
X. On a scale from f) to 10. how much autonomy wouid you have from yf3ur h(3St organization'.' 

0 1 2 3 4 T) H 7 S 9 10 
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ACTIVITY IV 

Please explain the reasons for any ditTerences in response between Activity I and Activity II. 



Please explain the reasons for any differences in response between Activity I and Activity III. 
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Which of the ten (10) dimensions acted as barriers to regionalization? Mark with an X. 



(1) goal selection 

(2) prioritizing goals 

(3) needs assessment 
1^4) prioritizing needs 

(5) solution selection 

(6) implementation 

(7) evaluation 




Comments: 



Using the matrix above mark with a "0" those o( the 10 dimensions that acted as facilitators to regionalization. 
Comments: 
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Every region had as its overarching ^oal the establishment of a staff development system. As an outcome, the 
staff development system should have as a minimum, three sub systems, 

(1) A RESOURCE OR SOLUTION BUILDING SYSTEM — For example: a university doing fundamental 
research or applied research and development 

(2) A USER SYSTEM — NEEDS PRODUCING SYSTEM - For example: local program 

(3) A MEDIATING SYSTEM to get the resource to the user and to get the user's needs expressed to the 
resource. For example: teacher training institutions. State Departments of Education 

Do you agree? 



On a scale from 0-10, how much of your regional staff development program resources were aimed at 

(1) Resource system 0123456789 10 
(univ research cap 

prod dev) 

(2) user system 0123456789 10 
(direct workshops) 

(3) mediating system 0 1 23 45678 9 10 
(build cap 

tea train units 
tea trainers) 

Why were your regional staff development program resources allocated in this way? 
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On a scale frt)in 0-10. ht)vv successful were your regional outcomes at each level? 
resource system 0 123456789 10 

user system 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 & 9 10 

mediating: system 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

With what evidence can you support this? 



Given a second opportunity at regionalization, how would you allocate your rei^ioiuil stiitl dcvclfjpnietU pro^'^am 
resources? 

resource system 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

user system 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

mediatint? system 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Why? 
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REGIONAL DIRECTORS ONLY 

n you were able to inlliience state pnortties. how woiiki you have allocated the state ot 
stall development prourani resoiirees? 

resource system 0 I 2 :i 4 T) ti 7 S 9 10 

user system n 1 2 :i 1 o ti 7 s n 10 

mediating- system 0 12 3 4 T) H 7 S 9 10 



STATE DIRECTORS ONLY 

Oiven a second opportimity ai re^ioniilization. how wtuild you allocate your staff development })ro^i*am 
resources lu the state oi 

resoui-ce system 0 1 2 :J l T) f> 7 H [} 10 

user system 0 1 2 ;J -1 T) (i 7 M 9 10 

mefhatiiii; system 0 1 2 :^ 4 (i 7 S 9 W 

Why" 
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HOST ORGANIZATION 

I. Kauk 111 order ol' iinpurliuuo li*)m liij^hesl tl) to lowest (4) your perception ol what tlie role ol the ret^ional 
staff developiiieiit project is? 

( ) Conveyor —transmitter of information between units in the client system or brint^m*; 

tot^ether the ri^ht information to the ri^ht situation at tlie ri^lit time, 

( ) Consultant —maintains a tw^) way collaborative relationship with client system assisting- 

them in their own efforts at problem solving, 

( ) Trainer —teaching' client system or persons within the clieiU system to do. believe, or know 

somethini?. 

( ) Knowledge Producer — to add to kiunvled^e of the field of adult education. i2:eneral educatiou and/or staff 

devel(5pment in a systematic way: packa^'e knowledL^'t fcir use in the field, 

II. On a scale from O-U). what does yinir (n'^anization consider its primary mission? 
Fundamental research 0 12 3 456789 10 

Pr(>du( I flevelo{)ment 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Dissemination ot mformation 0 1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 

Manai;ement administration 0 1 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 

Other (specify) 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 

III. number of persons available as resources fcM* the prciject within its immediate area of inclusion 
(I.e., department) 

IV. On a scale from 0-10. how much specialization does y(nir or^-anizatioii display (Specialization refers to 
dilferent areas of expertise) 

0 I 2 3 4 5 0 7 8 9 10 

v. number of years of experience in similar kinds of linkinK projects that your or^'aaization has liad 

prior to the HcL^ioiial Staff Development Program? 

Name and Icnt^th of projects m years, 

PROJECT DIRECTOR 

I. Rank m order of importance from hit^'h^'st (1) to lowest (4) your perception of your hosts view of the role of 
Heiijional Staff Development Project, 

( ) Conveyor —transmitter of information between units in the client system or briim'in^ 

toy;etlier the ri^"ht information to the ri^ht situation at tiie ri^ht time. 

( ) Consultant —maintains a two way collaborative relationship with clitiit system assistinj^' 

them in their own efforts at problem soU'in^^. 

( ) Trainer — Itvu'hini;' client system or persons within the client system to do. believe, c^r knc)w 

something. 

( ) Knowledf^e Producer — to add to knowled^f" of tlie field of adult educati(m. t^eneral education and/or staff 

development in a systematic way: packa^jje knowled^'e for use in the field. 

II. Hank in order of importance from hit^hest to lowest your perception of the role of the Regional Staff 
Development Project. 

Conveyor ( ) 

Consultant ( ) 

Trainer ( ) 

Kiiowled,t;e builder ( ) 

III. Hank in order of importance from hit>1iest to lowest the state organization perceptions of the role (if the 
Hei^ional Staff Developnu'nt Project, 

Conveyor ( ) 

Consultant ( ) 

Trainer ( ) 

Know led t^e builder ( ) 

IV. On a scale from 0-10. what did the host ort^^anizaticm expect from the staff development project? 



Heseaivh 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


I'roduct development 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Dissemination 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


M a n a tr e i n e n t / ad mini st r a t u) n 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


Otlier (Specify) 


0 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 
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Sex 

School ^raduaU' 
CarecM- identification 

Prior experienoe with hnkini;- organization 
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STATE ORGANIZATION 

I. Hank m iM tlt-r «>l impiU lanri' 1 imn IujaUi sI i I ) to luwi'st ( I t ,\ our ptTci^pt lun »)[ tlu> role ol tlu> Ki'i;i()iuil Stall 
Di'velopnuMil I'rnjeci. 

( ) Conveyor -transmitter of information t)otwi'(Mi units m tlu> client s>*stiMn or bt inu,iii^ 

toLictluM* tlu» nL;ht intornuition to the rii^ht situatn)n at tlu* njAht tini(\ 

( ) Consultant —maintains a two way collaborative relationship with client s\ stem assisiin«» 

thcni m their own ettcu'ts at problem soh'in^. 

( ) Trainer - -leachinLi client systmii or pm-sons within client s.s stem to do, believe, nr know 

soinethmu". 

( ) Knowledge Producer - to add to knowledt>i^ ol the lield ol adult education. i;(MUMMl education and;or stall 

development iii a systematic way: packaij,e knowledi^e lor ..se m tiie tield 

II. On a scale Irom D-IO. wIkm did the project staffs host ort;'aiii/.ation want as an outconu^ Irom the stall 
(Uw elopment project'? 

Kiuidaniental research D \ 2 :] A T) fi 7 S 9 10 

I'nulucl develdpnienl n \ 2 I] 4 f) (j 7 s 0 H) 

Dissemination ii 1 2 :i 4 .") fi 7 s J) U) 

Manam-nient administration n i :i 4 o ti 7 S U U) 
Other ispecily I 0 1 2 ;i 4 .") H 7 S i) U) 

lease i;ivc us a list ol the names and addresses (jt the local AHK project directors on .\(jnr stall. 
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Has resionalization intcrfefed with the state of _ . __ staff 

development program? I low? 



Why" 



ERIC 
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Has regionaiization helped with the state of . 
development program? How? 



Why? 



VVhiil iiniquf contribution hiis rt'inoniUi/.iUion providfd that could not be acconiplisliod by the cltbrts of tlic in- 
dividual state i)r};anizati()n".' 



Why? 



ERIC 
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RKGION 



(1) Has your state organization shared, loaned, or provided resources, such as meeting rooms, personnel, equip- 
ment, or funds at any time during the past three (3) years with 



{2) Does anyone, includin^r local program directors, university personnel, etc., serve on boards, councils orco 
mittees within the state organizations of 



(3) Does your state organization have any written af^reement with 



pertaining to specific programs or activities, personnel, commitments, client referrals, procedures for working 
to^^ether, or other joint activities? 
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APPENDIX C 



June 5, 1975 



Dear 



In our current evaluation of the ABE Staff Development Project, your State was not selected for personal 
on-site interview because of the random selection procedure used in this study; however, we would very much 
appreciate about one hour of your time for a telephone interview so that we may include your insights and 
experiences with this project in the report. 

Enclosed you will find a "modified" structured interview form that we will use to discuss with you in our 
telephone interview. Some member of our staff will call you on June , We hope this time will be 

convenient for you. With your help, I am sure our report will be a complete and meaningful document. 

In accordance with our design for this evaluation, on or about June 30, 1975. you will receive a rough draft of the 
total report for any other comments you may wish to include, 

T* you very much for assisting us in this endeavor. 



Sincerely yours. 



Dr. J. Anthony Bosco 



Project I'lirector 



JAB:db 



Enc. 
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